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LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 
FOR THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE (1882). 


THe Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requiremeuts 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 

1gt. Teachers to whom the matter of ofation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note’ gives every educational advantage 





‘afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
“it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 


studying ‘une, together with similar pictorial help as regards ¢ime; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

>“ 9nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss. of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has. te, be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-tiotationists themselves, that two notations-cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
ustially ‘allowed for miisicdl tuition in schools. Further, every Teacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and’ easy, simply because it is 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notatio~ 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 


eS Works recommended, for prices of. which see list :— 
Letter-note School Music,—The Junior Course,—Penny Educators,—The Code Sirger. 


- FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil mus¢ learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient’ teaching of two notations being an im ossibility, 


the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necssity for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


t€ Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 
The Graduated Course and Pupil’s Handbook,—The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide, 


—The Choral Primer,—The Elementary Singing ter and Singing School,—The Letter-note Vocalist, 
—Those Numbers of Choral Harmony which are printed in Letter-note. 





London’: P; Pitiian, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. 
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Adberiisements. 
The charge for Advertisements is 1s. Gd. fux the first 
twenty words, and Gd. for each succeeding ten. 


To Correspondents. 


Write legibly — Write concisely — Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Clavses, etc., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence. 


Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
are respectfully urged to send us from 
time to time full information respecting 
their work. 
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Letter-note Certificates Granted. 


EXAMINER, Mr. Joun JOHNSTONE. 


O.N. Mr. John Mundie, Thisile Street, Peterhead. 
O.N. Mr. William Gordon Mackie, Do. ap Tio. 
L.N. Miss Annabello Stewart, Queen St., Do. 
O.N. Miss Isabella J. Aiken, W eaver’s Lane, Do. 
L,N. Miss Lizzie C. Mackenzie, Queen St., Do. 
r~ N. Mr. John Cordiner, Windmill Street, Do. 

O.N. Mr. George Murray, Glendaveny, Do, 
O.N. Mr. William Duncan, Windmill Street, Do. 


@ June 25th, a meeting was held at 

Grosvenor House, London, under the 
“42> presidency of the Duke of Westminster, 
to consider the present condition of the blind, and 
advocate the appointment of a Royal commission 
to inquire theron. A letter from Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren was read, pointing out many who, though 
afflicted with blindness, had achieved distinction 
in the musical profession. Among them, he 
mentioned Handel, Bach, Charles John Stanley, 
Serverio Mercadente, James Lea Summers, and 
Henry Smart, and added : In face of these facts it 
must be obvious that if the sightless can have 
parallel advantages to the seeing they will have 
equal likelihood of maintaining themselves and 
serving others, Be it not thought, however, that 
there is a fraction of truth in the popular suppos- 
ition that the privation of one faculty strengthens 
another, There nevcr was 4 man who could smell 
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| better beeanse he cculd not see,or heard. better 


because he had no taste. It-is false, almost to -the 
verge of wickedness, to assume that persons whe 


| see not have stronger natural gifts. .than their 


sighted rivals. This only was true, that the con- 
stant and earnest exercise of a faculty.developes it 
to a greater extent than that:to which it:conld 
attain under negligence or indifference,.and that 
the thoughts of the blind, being more concentnated 
on one pursuit than are those of men to whom -thip 
whole world is a peep show, may be likely to.at- 
tain to that levelling art, which, according . to the 
proverb, is seccnd nature. , 
On a horizonéal slab in the chancel of ewan 
Solney Church, in thia county, is the following 
‘Thomas Gayfere, late of Abingdon 


inseription : 4 


| Street, Westminster, who deparied. this life Qet. 


| architect.” 


28th, 1827, aged 72. His qnalities as a:man will 
find their last memcerial in the affeetion.of ‘his 
survivors; while the restoration of King Henxy 
VIL’s Chapel, and the hall at Westminster, will 
prove a lasting monument to his abilities as an 
I think that the remains of the-die- 


' tinguished Londun architect were buried .at 
| Newton Solney in this wise.. Mr, Greatorex, who 


hailed from Burton-on-Trent. (abont. two aniles 
from Newton Solney), had been organist of West- 
minster Abbey, and I believe ended his days. ‘at 
Newton; I think it probable that an: intimacy. 
had sprung up between the professor of music and 
the architect, and that the latter ‘had died at the 
residence of his old friend, and was thus buried vat 
Newton... Apropos of Mr. Greatorex, there is ry 
story extant that the King, most probably George 
IV., made him a present of a diamand. wing as a 
recognition of his musical talent,,. The ring had 
on it the word “Rex,” set in brilliants, and round. 
the word was a great “QO,” also in brillianta, 
which may be read “Great O Rex,” thereby nog 
only indicating the royal character of. the gift, 
but also showing that his Majesty had a consider 
able sense of humour.—Nottingham Guardian, 

The Globe reports a novel musical expedient. 
adopted by a London West-end. clergyman for 
the purpose of raising money. for charitable, 
purposes. The Rev. gentlemen, it is stated, is 
or was in the habit of taking his stand in the 
public thoroughfare, and performing on a barrel-, 
organ, or instrument of like nature, a footman in 
livery collecting donations in a silver salver.., We. 
should have thought the orthodox charity sermon, 
much more likely to be successful, ,, a 
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month, Price One Penny, including froha four ad 
to eight pages of music printed either in’ Letter-note dr 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve —e 
copy Is. 6d., two copies: 2s. 6d. sqqs ei 
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How to Hear Music. 


( Continueed from page 252.) 

OX 
NE of the errors into which most persons 
commonly fall, when they attend the 

representa.ieon of. a-new opera, consists 
in confounding the ornaments, which the singers 
add to the melodies, with the melodies themselves, 
ahd in persuading themselves that the merit of 
the ‘music consists in these ornaments. lhe 
fiundation, upon which these embroideries are 
piaced, ‘frequently remains unperceived, even to 
such ‘a degree, thai it happens to certain fre- 
quenters of a theatre not to recognise an air 
because it is sung in a manner seca from that 
with which they were familiar. A slight degree 
of attention given to the structure. of the phrases 
of the ‘melody will soon produce the habit of 
séparating them from all the flourishes with 
which they ure adorned by the singers; for these 
erabellishinents: have no musical sense. When we 

applaad a singer to the utmost of his mechanical 
skill, it is not because it gives us the slightest 
pleasure, but because it astouishes.. All that is 
to be done, therefore, is to observe whether the 
melody presents to the ear those finished propor- 
tions which are susceptible of being decomposed 
into elementary phrases. With this habit, we 
sWall ‘ho longer confound that which is the result 
of: ‘the flexibility of the throat, with that which 
belongs to the genius of the composer. There are 
sume ‘fatisftiuns; who affirm that vague melodies, 
of Vittlé “character, are the only ones which admit 
of ‘these embellishments of the singers; and they 
cite, it proof ‘df the truth of their opinion, the 
music of Mozart's operas, into which the beldest 
flourishers cannot introduce anything foreign; but 
itis "always "bya false mode of reasoning that 
we drdw conclusions from the particular to the 
general: ‘Tlie nieledies of- Mozart, which are 
Fivishing in cxpression, are almost all stamped 
with ‘a ‘tharacter of harmony, 8» that we infer 
from “thé sucéession of their sounds the harmony 
with which ‘they are to be accompanied; and it 
résults“from ‘this, that the singer is restrained 
within ‘narrow limits by the fear of producing 
sounds in his embellishments which do not belong 
tothe harmony. Add to this, that these melodies, 
admirable as they are, have a construction which 
ik pot favourable to the free and natural emission 
of: the voice, like the Italian airs. The genius of 
#e-coniposer is always manifest in them; but it 
is apparent, also, that he was not familiar with 
the art of singing. In fine, it is not true that a 
melody is ordinary, merely because it can be orna- 
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mented and varied with ease. There is, without 
doubt, excellent music, which does not admit of 
cubellishment, but for other reasons than are 
given in this rule. It would be wore just to say, 
that there are some melodies, not composed to 
admit of embellishments, and others which have 
been made to favour the singer: both may be 
excellent, each in its kind; an attentive amateur 
will never be deceived in them. If the singer 
confines himself to giving the meledy in all its 
simplicity, it may be concluded ihat it is not of 
a nature to be ornamented; for the performers 
rarely resist their desire to shine by an exhibition 
of their skill; there are, however, some cases in 
which they have sufficient taste to feel that the 
simple melody is better than anything they can 
add to it; but this is very rare. 

From all that has been said, we see that, in 
order to form an opinicn of the qualities of an 
air, or of a duet, it is necessary, 1, to consider it 
under the relation of scenic propriety ; 2, to com- 
pare its form with that of other pieces of the 
same kind, which occur in the work, in order to 
be satistied that it contains a proper variety; 3, 
to ascertain the regularity of rhythm and the 
symmetry of construction; 4, to observe whether 
the melody leaves impressions of novelty or the 
reverse; 5, and lastly, to separate the work of the 
composer from that which is only the effect of the 
slaill of the singer. By means of this analysis, 
we may discuss the goodness or defects of a piece 
of that kind in such a manner as to give only 
opinions which are well founded. There are, 
doubtless, other things which enter into the con- 
ception of an air or duet: the harmony, as it is 
more or ].ss well chosen, the plan of instrumen- 
tation, as it is more or less elegant and appro- 
priate, are also qualities which deserve to bw 
examined; but they cannot be made to enter into 
the education of the ear, until after the subjects 
of which I have above spoken; for the perceptions 
of the latter are more simple than those of the 
others. Ido not doubt that, in accustoming the 
ear and the judgment to make this analysis with 
readiness, we shall ultimately familiarise them with 
the combinatious of harmony. As to the system 
of instrumentation, there will doubtless be amony 
my readers some oudé who is accustomed to the 
lyric theatres, and is endowed with musical sen- 
sibility; and if such an one will examine what has 
passed within himself since he first heard dramatic 
music, he will perceive that his ear now distin- 
guishes in the orchestra a multitude of details, 
which were nothing to him in the beginning, and 
that he enjoys pleasing passages for the violin, 
flute, and oboe, which at first struck his ear with- 
out effect. There is nothing which we cannot 
learn to see or to hear, by the mere act of the will 
to do so, 
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In proportion as the voices are multiplied with 
the personages, and the combinations become 
complicated, it becomes more difficult to analyse 
cur sensations; and hence the difficulty which we 
experience in forming an opinion of the quartets, 
concerted pieces, and finales, at the first represent- 
ation of an opera, We are commonly struck with 
only one thing in them, which is the general 
interest; but most commonly dramatic cousider- 
ations are those which determine our judgments. 
These considerations are, in fact, of great impor- 
tance; for the greater number of persons employed 
in a scene, the more necessary it is that the scene 
should be animated. On this subject, it will be 
well to make some observations. 

Since the invention of concerted pieces and 
finales, their dramatic object has been changed; 
but, in general, they have been considered as 
means of increasing the interest by contrast of 
character and passion. Musicians, althouyh agreed 
upon this point, are not so concerning the means 
to effect it. Some, considering that the action 
inust become feeble as the number of personages 
in the scene is increased, provided they do not 
take an active part in it, require that the quartets, 
sestets, and finales, should have a rapid pro- 
gression; and this is the system of the French and 
German operas. Others, on the contrary, have 
thought that it is necessary to take advantage of 
occasions where many singers are united, to pro- 
duce fine musical effects, at the risk of causing 
the dramatic action to grow languid; and hence 
the long harmonised pieces, which we find in the 
tinales or other concerted pieces of the modern 
Italian school. These two systems have, among 
amateurs as well as artists, many partisans and 
opponents: some influenced by their taste for 
dramatic propriety and their inclination for what 
is reasonable; others governed by their love of 
music; for atl the difference of opinion is founded 
in two different systems, both of which have their 
good qualities and their defects. The dramatic 
system is more certain of effect upon the first 
representation of au opera, especially in France, 
because the subject and action of the piece occupy 
the attention more than the music; but, in the 
end, we frequently see that the musical system 
prevails, and gives more stability to success. 

(To be continued.) 





H ARVEST SONGS, published in penny numbers, 
in ‘* Choral Harmony.” 
1 The Reapers - + ae Colville. 
g Harvest Time . - . . Storace. 
42 The Gleaners - - + - Mendelssohn. 
(47 ‘The Harvest Home of Earth - Fowle, 
London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
tumburzh: Tohnstone, Hunter, & Co, 








From the Dulcimer to the Harpsi- 


chord. 


aa 

‘eo psaltery demands a passing notice, as 
4s y being a step from the dulcimer toward the 
SS harp. The former was played in a hori- 
zontal position; while the latter was upright, 
reminding one of the difference between the 
square and the upright piano, to which instru- 
ments these led the way. There seems to be some 
doubt as to whether a system of keys was first 
applied to the organ or to a stringed instrument. 
The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
have been immediate, if the first instruments with 
keyboards had hammers wherewith to strike the 
strings. But the form which these early keyed 
instruments took was that of the clavicytherium, 
or keyed cithara, a small oblong box containing 
strings, which, when the keys were pressed down, 
were plucked by quills. ‘he tone produced in 
this manner has been aptly described as a “scratch 
with a sound at the end of it.” Yet this peculiar 
twang, though not always similarly produced, was 
delighted in, and from about the twelfth century 
to the beginning of the eighteenth was in lasting 
popularity. The clavichord, clarichord, or mono- 
chord, which was a successor of that first attempt, 
the clavicytherium; was, though a vast improve- 


ment on its predecessors, of a comparatively 


clumsy construction, its chief characteristic being 
that a brass pin at the end of the key not only set 
the string in vibration, but by resting against it 
portioned off the part which was to vibrate. 
Much information is given on the subject of this 


‘instrument in Dr. Rimbault’s valuable work on 


“The History of a Pianoforte.” ‘Ihe clavichord 
held its own till the time of J. S. Bacb, who was 
born in 1635. In the meantime the upright pin 
striking and resting against the string had been 
superseded by a quill plectrum, as in the clavicy- 
therium, the quill being placed in a wooden frame, 
called a jack, in such a manner that, as the jack 
rose, the quill plucked the string; but as it fell 
again, the quill passed by the string and remained 


| ready for another stroke. In all instruments of 
this kind, bits of cloth were used as dampers— 


that is, stopped the vibration of a string when 


| the keys were allowed to rise, just as is the case in 


a modern pianoforte. The virginal and spinet were 
two instruments of this class: the first so-called 
because the favourite of ladies, or, as some say, 
in compliment to Queen Elizabeth; the latter 
from the resemblance of the quill-plucker, or 
plectrum, to a thorn (spina). They seem to have 
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differed from each other ouly in shape, the former 
being made oblong, the latter three-sided, or the 
shape of a harp lying down. ‘These were to be in 
time ousted by the cembalo, or harpsichord, which 


as the covering the striking part with leather, | 


the formation of two rows of keys, mechanical 
contrivances for causing each key to play the 
octave above, or octave below its own sound. On 
the cases of all instruments just described, our 
forefathers were wont to bestow much decoration. 
Sometimes, as the lid was thrown open to the 
performer, its inner side disclosed an elegant 
oil-painting, a landscape, or symbolical figures. 
Many were very richly inlaid with various woods, 
or even with precious stones. The harpsichord 
is by no means to be despised as a musical instru- 
ment; for, though vastly inferior in quality and 
quantity to a grand pianoforte, it possesses a 
remarkable power of variety, and can be either 
bright and sparkling, or rich and sonorous in 
sound, On such an instrument Handel practised 
to wile away his time, or perchance draw out the 
threads of some of his grand conceptions. ‘The 
fact that the pianoforte did not at tirst receive 
sufficient public favour to enable it to displace 
the harpsichord accounts for the overlapping of 
the history of the two. The highly finished harp- 
sichord was, no doubt, superior to the tentative 
pianoforte. We can, therefore, fully sympathize 
with the public feeling of that day.— Musical 
Herald. 





Mr. J. Stimpson, the esteemed Birmingham 
organist, had a narrow escape on Sunday, June 
8th. The chapel in Francis Road, Edgbaston, 
was struck by lightning between twelve and 
one. The lightning tore down a portion of the 
masonry and penetrated the wall, ultimately reach- 
ing the gas-pipe near the bracket on the north 
side of the organ. The gas exploded with a loud 
report—intensified, of course, by the thunder 
which was heard almost the same moment— 
stripped the plaster from the wall, injured the gas 
bracket, and then passed along the pipe to the 
scuth of the organ, where another bracket was 
badly damaged. The ironwork which fastened 
the bracket to the wall was bent double, and 
part of the woodwork was hurled into the body 
of the chapel, where it struck a worshipper on the 
back. The organ blower especially had a narrow 
escape, the lightning carrying his hat from his 
head and depositing it on the floor some dis- 
tance away. Fortunately he was uninjured. Mr. 
Stimpson had just played the “Dead March in 
Saul,” and was still seated at the organ when the 
lightning struck the chapel. The shock to him 
was very great, and he was smothered in dust and 
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| plaster, while the electricity stopped his watch at 
| exactly a quarter to one. ‘The watches of several 


members of the choir who sat near to Mr. Stimp- 


| son were also stopped.— Musical Standard, 
included many improvements, such for instance, | 





A curious dispute has arisen in South Wales as 
to the authorship of the Cambrian National An- 
them, “Iien Wlad fy Nhadau” (“ Land of my 
Father”), and it is not surprising that many 
Welshmen are viewing with alarm the attempt 
made to deprive one of their countrymen of the 
honour of having composed their national anthem, 
and to trace the tune to the influence exercised 
over the mind of the Welsh composer by an old 
English air “ Tiptin O’Rosin the Beau,” which is 
said to have been commonly sung in the neighbour- 
hood years ago, but was not then to be seen in 
print. The words of the Welsh Anthem were 
written by Evan James, and the air has always 
been understood to have been composed by his 
son, James James, who is now the landlord of a 
public house at Mountain Ash, and father of a 
young harpist of considerable local fame. Mr. 
James in fact claimed to have produced the air 
in 1856, but writing under date, March 18th, Mr. 
F. Atkins exclaimed, “How unfortunate that 
someone else should have written an air with 
the exaet musical forms, phrasing, and almost 
notation forty years before him!’ And he went 
ou to say: “It is a fact that the old English 
‘Tiptin O’Rosin the Beau,’ was popular in Cardiff 
and the neighbouring places about thirty-five 
years ago, having been introduced by Mr. Fitz- 
william in an extravaganza which I heard when 
a boy at the Cardiff Theatre, when it got about 
the streets and into convivial parties in the town, 
and may have been carried about by the itinerant 
harpists, who found the Welsh harp exceedingly 
convenient, being portable, for public-house 
music.” It is just possible that this old melody 
may have got into Mr. James’s head, and he, not 
having seen any music of it, may have innocently 
written it out sometime after, believing it to be 
the natural production of his own brain.— 7he 
Lute. 





I ARVEST ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, pub- 
ii thd in **Choral Harmony,” in penny numbers. 
7 The Lord is my Shepherd - . - leyel. 
14 Make a joyful noise - R. A, Smith, 
17 Sing unto God_ - . - - Do, 
31 The Earthisthe Lord’s «© + «+ Do, 
48 ‘s praise the Lord . . - - 
With Songs and Honours sounding loud Haydn. 
( Hymn of Thanksgiving = - - ion. 
75 Blessed be the Lord - . R. A. Smith, 
140 O praise the Lord . - . + Weldon, 
(43 Harvest March, Song, and Hymn - Frwle. 
(44 O Lord, how manifoid are thy Works Do. 
(46 Harvest March and Hymns - : Do. 
554 Blessthe Lord, Omy Soul + «+= Mozart, 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Co, 
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In Penny Numbers, Monthly. 
CHORAL HARMONY 


FDITED BY pav D foLviLie. 
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A Selection of sous, chieflyof an easy cha acter. Each number contains from fous. 
o eight pages of Part Musi» printed in bold type. 


a 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNLr TO TEACHERS. 


The numbers marked ¢ are easy; those marked * have an Accompaniment. . 
All the music is fr Jour voices wv wnilees otherwise stated, 
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Let no darkening cloud annoy German. 
The Reapers Colville. 
There is a Ladye sweet and kind Ford, 
Gentle Spring Colville. 
And now we say to all, Good night 
The Fountain Colville. 
Good Morning Bradbury. 
Swiftly, swiftly, glide we along Colville. 
May-Day Colville. 
Harvest time Storace. 
Glossary of musical terms 
Spring time Silcher. 
Freedom Scottish. 
Rosy May Scottish. 
The Daisies Mozart. 
The song of the hunter Rainer. 
Summer’s Call Colville. 
Midnight Donizetti. 
Hark, the curfew’s solemn sound 3 v. 
Attwood. 
Serene and mild Webbe. 
How sweet how fresh this yernal day 
: Paxton. 
Stars of the summer night Cocking. 
Thyrsis, when he left me Callcott. 
The Coquette 
The Exquisite Neithardt. 
-Aldiborontiphoscophornio 3 v Callcott. 
Swiftly from the mountain’s brow Webbe. 
It is better to, laugh than be sighing 
_ ~ Donizetti. 
Hark: the hollow wood resounding 
J. S. Smith. 
It was an English ladye bright Hine. 
Joyful be, gay and free Schneider. 
Sweet Peace K. Smith. 
O lady fair 
The last rose of summer Moore. 
The Skylark’s song Mendelssohn. 
Spring morning Schneider. 
Come and join our trusty circle Gabler. 
The Forest Karow. 
Sweet love loves May Silcher. 
Glad May-day Neithardt. 
Good Night Hulme. 
Bright bubbling fountain Waelrent 
From Oberon, in fairyland Stevens 
Hear those soothing sounds Beethoven. 
The Chap<l Kreutzer. 
’Tis dawn, the lark is singing G. Webb. 
Thrice hail, happy day German. 
Home! Home! Pax. 
‘Come joy, with merry roundelay ‘German. 
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Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph Birch). 
The Gleaners Mendelssohn. 
The sight singers : ‘Martini... 
Hail festal day 5 vu. » = Rossini. 
Thy voice, O Harmony Webbe... 
Rural pleasure Kreutzer;: 
See the Sun’s first gleam '.- Schuffer. 
The Sprite Queen 
The Sun's gay beam --. > Weber... 
Behold the morning gleaming tec, Weber. 
SAORED. 
O praise the Lord : 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. . . 
Hark the loud triumphant: strains 
(Kyrie from 12th Service). 
Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning 
The Lord is my Shepherd ¥ 
Be joyful in God Colville::. 
Characters used ‘n music .. 
Musical Signs and Abbreviations. See 
How firm a.foundation Mord a. 
From Greenland’s icy mountains, Ranis ey.:. 
To us a Child of hope is born "Masse 
Hark, the herald angels we aes 
Hallelujah! 5 Smi 
Make, a joyful noise. - Smiths 
Sanctus “Camid, 
Sing unto God R.A. Smi 
Great God of Hosts Fowles 
O God, forasmuch as without Thee .. > *~ 
(Collect). Fowles 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor =~ 
» R. An Sigh 
Hymn on Gratitude Holloway: 
Come unto Me 
Now to Him who can uphold us ._ Sinitha 
O Father, whose Almighty power (Judas), 
Handel 
There is a land of pure delight Colville. 
The earth is the Lord’s R. A.. Smith, 
Jerusalem, my glorious home Mason. 
Walk about Zion Bradbury; 
He shall come down like rain: Portogallo. 
Blessed are those servants. » SoBird: 
Enter not into judgment 2 « S Bird: 
Ode on Resi Colville: 
Hark, the Vesper Hymn: Russian. 
The hour of prayer Douland, 
Thanksgiving Anthem 
God save the Queen 
God bless-our native land 
Forgive, blest shade 
Morning prayer 
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Choral Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II, 


a OO 


e . " “BECULAR, 


‘$2 ~All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for‘‘ Macbeth” 


$$ _ Ilail, smiling morn Spofforth. 
‘** ~ See ouroars with feather’d spray 

Stevenson. 

Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 

ts3 Never orget the dear ones 3. Root. 

Merrily o’er the -waves:we go Bradbury. 

The Foot Traveller Abt. 

‘61 The Choughand Crow 34. Bishop. 
62 The huge globe has enough to do 

3% Bishop. 

‘63 May Moming Flotow. 

é->i Come to the woody dell Pelton. 

‘65 .. Whieli is the properest day tosing Arne. 

Beat high,ye hearts Kreutzer. 

66. Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 

‘ Since first I saw your face os 

top. et ris 
: Fe tnton honour and native land 

Werner. 

- ‘The Mountaineer Tyrolese. 

» . What delight what rebounds German. 

68 Come let us all a-maying go Atterbury. 

Hark! the lark © Cooke. 

*' Hére in coql grot Mornington. 

*73 Come on the light winged gale Callcott. 

7 4 jeep, gentle Lady Bishop. 

76 ning little fountain Bradbury. 

The dazzling air Evans. 


gs On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
"#9. “Hail, all hail, thou merry month of May 


Shinn. 
‘*83 The-sea, the sea Neukomm. 
*8; The singers Kreutzer. 


‘*By a above us on the mountain Kreutzer. 
Cail 


89° ohn American. 
“°*The Travellers 

go Laughing Chorus Root. 

. "'Solther’s Love Kucken. 


*§3°“Forestets, sound the cheerful‘horn © Bishop. 
"§4° ‘Gaily launch and lightly row = Mercadante. 

| My ‘Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 
*§5‘°’See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum 


The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 

“96° “What shall he have that killed the deer 
; : Bishop. 
*a7v The sotig of the New Year Donizetti. 


*99~ Why'shonld a sigh escape us Otto 


How sweet the joy Kreutzer. 
*t0o Upon the popler bough Paxton. 
Mountain home Kreutzer, 
Over the Summer Sea, Verdj. 
SACRED. 
51 Wecome, in bright array (Fudas). Handel. 
Lead, lead on (Fudas). Handel. 
+54 Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 
O send Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 
+56. Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
oy to the World 
ts59 = ith a = honours Haydn. 
n of thanksgivin; Mason. 
God is near dant . 
*60 But in the last days Mason. 
*64 Great is the Lord American 
Arise, O Lord American. 
* Awake, Awake , 
*70 I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
*71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
+72 The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 
From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 
O wake and let your songs resound Tlimmel. 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
*75 Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
*77 Grant, we beseech thee Callcott. 
Come unto me when shadows 
79 The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
Let songs of endless praise L. Mason. 
My faith looks up to thee LL. Mason. 
*81 Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
82 Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
Hymn of Eve Arne, 
Salvation to our God ’ 
*84 I will arise Cecil. 
Blessed are the people 
*86 I was glad when they said unto me = Callcott. 
88 Then round about the starry throne Handel, 
*g1 Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann, 
*92 Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann, 
*98 Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 





(Gloria from ist. Service). Waydn, 


~ 
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en “CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


ae The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note, 


Leach Number contains eight pages. 


ror Sacred Peace, celestial treasure +). \Storace 
o's Sweet Spring is returning - » Swiss 
..: “Albion, on thy fertile plains - Braham 
‘ou! Spting, beautiful Spring - - « | Hook 
r62Come, come quickly away - Root 
tase Nature’s enh er call « * American 
.vasM@anadian boat song = + ~* Moore 

Peaceful slumbering on the ocean Storace 


When the sweet night <9 + American 
Moonlight chorus. - . Bradbury 
103)-AdD’s well - - - Braham 


i<ouSoftly the moonlight + +... +) Auler 
s 








106 


104 The minute gun at sea re King 


The storm - . Bradiu 


305 ¥ Away, away, the anchor weigh 5S. Web 
& On, on, thou eagle-pinioned G F Webbe 
S Her mighty sails the breezes swell Colville 


‘p Isle of beauty, fare thee well 
~ Roll on, majestic ocean 


Now radiant Vesper - - - Da. 


14 


t 


. How cheery are the mariners 
t& On the sea - . - 


& oe nis - 


Ta 5 


. . Root 
*p -The voyage of life - - + Matthae 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea Kuchen 
Gollmick 
- Mendelssohn 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Hiementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the so!fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In ‘cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 
The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the ‘songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, 34. each. 
e Letter-note Singing Method, E’tmentary Division. A course of elementary instruction im 
singing, by David Coivile, In this course the note: are lettered throuzhout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 
The Choral Guide, containing the sotigs, ex*rcises, ete., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 
The Junior Course, a course of elémen'ary prac ice in sing, by David Colville. In this course the 
notes are le'tered throuzh wr, Arranged for 1wo treb e-, wivn wa 44. bass. . Ih penny numbers. 
6 Choral Primer. A ‘courte of elementary training ty David Colville. In this cotrse the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrasper or in penav mumiers. 
7 





e Elementary Singin Master. A course cf'tlementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are ¢rainaily withdrawn. In cloth, 1 .6cd, 5; im wrapper, Is. . 

The Elementary Singing School, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of whicn illustrates a given subject ; they may ‘be u-ed to supplethent the targer works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The fo'lowin are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No, 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos, 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
bettered throughout. In hali, enny numbers: 

Intonators, 3:.6d. avd upwards. A pattern of tune’for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descr'psive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adajted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modutation Table, 4/1. per ‘octave ; single column, 3d. per 
octave. Calico, with roilers, two octavex, 4%. For the mformation of t:achers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff | adder, atl Movatie po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. Colvidle, 20, Patérnoster Row. “London. 

The Staff Ladder. Same a: the So'-fa Ladder, but with the additio: of the staft-lines, Can be set so 
as to show the DO on any iine or space, for which purpo-e ic should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, 1s.6d.: calico, with rollers, 7:.61. For descrip.ive leatlet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latier is movabie upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any live or space, 
Calico, with rollers, 10s. ; paper only, 1s. For descriptive leafl-t apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movab.e index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, moduiation, etc. 6:1. . i 

elve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous di-tribu:ion, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil'’s Certificates of Prohviincy. AM Teachers ‘of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certificate in their ciasses as a test and stimaus. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral ftarmony, No, 163 contains the Examination- 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to § 
pages, printed either in letter-nore or in the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

The Letter-note Vocalist. [full music size, 3d, per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letier-note. 

Psalmody Selections, Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-tidte, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one pemy. 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 

The follow n. are printed in tetter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 44. ; Maypole, 34. Words only, for the usé’df an 
audiencé, owe penny for each-cantata. 

The Choral School. | Im fourperiy parts, each containing five or six numbers of ‘Choral Harmon 
classitied as to their difficulty, Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., XIIL., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VHIL., XV 
XVIL, XIX. ; Upper, Parts X1., XIL, XV., XVIII. XX. 

raining es for use in connection with any method of instruction. _Colville’s Eleniétitary Course, 
cloth, 1s.34..; wrapper, two parts, 4d. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 
e’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually ed, in vocal scdre, Oné penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 

156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 


Loudon: F, Pitman, 90, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstoe, Hunter & Oo. 








